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constituent  substance  fitted  so  to  tell  upon  the  hearts 
and  minds  of  men  as  to  ensure  continued  and  persever- 
ing action.  If  there  be  the  connexion  supposed,  between 
the  facts  introduced  above,  and  the  proposition  just  stat- 
ed, mav  I not  ask  you,  sir,  if  the  little  that  has  been  done 
for  colonization  by  our  own  state,  where  years  ago  it 
was  welcomed  with  open  arms,  and  within  whose  limits 
I could  not  state  from  personal  knowledge  that  it  has  a 
single  enemy  and  the  present  crippled  and  unmoving 
condition  of  the  numerous  societies,  auxiliary  to  that 
whose  correspondence  you  so  ably  conduct,  do  not 
furnish  testimony  very  powerful,  if  not  irresistible,  that 
the  whole  matter  has’not  in  it  any  m-inciple  exciting  to 
strenuous — to  continuous  action  T 

In  stating  the  objections  that  exist  in  my  mind  to 
colonization,  I wish  it  to  be  understood  distinctly  at  the 
outset,  that  I do  not,  in  the  slightest  degree,  impute  to 
the  benevolent  individuals  by  whom  it  was  originated,  or 
even  to  a large  majority  of  those  by  whom  it  is  still 
warmly  cherished,  any  unworthy  motive  as  prompting 
their  zeal.  Whilst  I very  cheerfully  attribute  to  this 
majority  stainless  purity  of  motive  in  what  they  have 
done,  and  are  doing ; and  further,  a strong  persuasion, 
that  it  is  the  only  means  of  rescuefrom  the  polluting  and 
crushing  folds  of  slavery  ; I should  be  insincere,  were  I 
not  to  state  my  belief,  that  colonization,  if  not  support- 
ed, is  not  objected  to,  by  many  a keen  sighted  slave 
holder  in  the  abstract , who  has  perspicacity  enough  to 
discern  that  the  dark  system  in  which  he  has  involved 
himself,  his  posterity  and  their  interests,  will  remain  as 
unaffected  by  it,  as  mid-ocean  by  the  discharge  of  a 
pop  gun  on  the  beach. 

Nor  do  I intend  to  be  understood,  as  making  any  ob- 
jection to  the  purpose  of  the  American  Colonization  So- 
ciety, as  expressed  in  its  constitution,  “ to  promote  a 
plan  for  colonizing  (with  their  consent ) the  free  people  of 
color  residing  in  our  country,  in  Africa,  or  such  other 
place  as  Congress  may  deem  most  expedient.”  If  its 
operations  be  limited  to  the  gratification  of  an  intelligent 
wish,  on  the  part  of  the  free  people  of  color,  or  any  other 
class  of  our  population.  to.remove_  to  Africa,  with  the 
view  of  establishing  a colony  for  the  prosecution  of  an 
honest  commerce,  or  for  any  lawful  purpose  whatever, 
there  could  exist,  so  far  as  I can  see,  no  reasonable 
ground  of  opposition,  any  more  than  to  the  migration, 
that  is  now  in  progress,  of  crowds  of  our  fellow  citizens 
to  Texas  or  any  other  part  of  Mexico.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  meant,  that  this  “ consent' ’ may  lawfully  be 
obtained  by  the  imposition  of  civil  disabilities,  disfran- 
chisement, exclusion  from  sympathy  ; by  making  the 
free  colored  man  the  victim  of  a relentless  proscription, 
prejudice  and  scorn  ; by  rejecting  altogether  his  oath  in 
courts  of  justice,  thus  leaving  his  property,  his  person,* 
his  wife,  his  children,  and  all  that  God  has  by  his  very 
constitution  made  dear  to  him,  unprotected  from  the  out- 
rage and  insult  of  every  unfeeling  tyrant,  it  becomes  a 
solemn  farce,  it  is  the  refinement  of  inhumanity,  a mock- 
ery of  all  mercy,  it  is  cruel,  unmanly,  and  meriting  the 
just  indignation  of  every  American,  and  the  noble  nation 
that  bears  his  name.  To  say  that  the  expression  of 
“ consent”  thus  extorted  is  the  approbation  of  the  mind, 
is  as  preposterous  as  to  affirm  that  a man  consents  to  sur- 
render his  purse,  on  the  condition  that  you  spare  his  life, 
or,  to  be  transported  to  Botany  Bay,  when  the  hand  of 
despotism  is  ready  to  stab  him  to  the  heart. 

Now,  if  the  Colonization  Society  has  done — is  doing 
this ; if  it  has  succeeded  in  bringing  around  it,  the 
learned,  the  religious,  the  influential ; if  by  the  multi- 
plied resolutions  of  favoring  legislatures,  of  ecclesiastical 
bodies,  with  their  hundred  conventions,  assemblies,  con- 
ferences, and  associations,  it  has  so  far  exalted  itself 
into  the  high  places  of  public  sentiment,  as  itself  to 
constitute  public  sentiment ; if  it  has  acquired  great  au- 
thority over  the  mind  of  this  people,  and  uses  it  to  en- 
courage, and  not  to  check  this  heartless  and  grinding  op- 
pression ; if,  instead  of  pleading  for  mercy  to  the  weak 
and  helpless,  it  sanctifies  the  most  open  and  crushing 
injustice,  or  even  connives  at  it,  by  urging  the  necessity 
of  colonization  upon  the  alleged  ground  of  the  immuta- 
bility of  this  state  of  things,  for  the  perpetuation  of 
which  it  is  lending  all  its  influence ; if,  I say,  it  has 
done  this,  its  unsoundness,  its  foulness  cannot  be  too 
soon,  or  too  fully  exposed,  that  the  just  sentence  of 
condemnation  may  be  passed  upon  it  by  every  good 
man  and  patriot  of  the  land. 

When,  also,  in  the  progress  of  its  development,  it 
throws  itself  before  the  public,  as  the  only  effectual  and 
appropriate  remedy  for  slavery,  demanding  upon  that 
ground,  of  the  whole  country  a monopoly  of  its  support, 
ft  is  objectionable,  as  seems  to  me,  because  of  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  it  is  pressed  upon  the  attention  of 
the  community,  because  of  their  practical  results,  an  j 
of  the  utter  iriadequency  of  colonization,  whilst  in  con_ 
nection  with  these  principles,  to  the  extinguishment  o 
slavery.  In  order  that  the  objections  may  be  more  dis-f 
tinctly  exhibited,  they  wifl-iio  arranged  under  the  seve- 
ral general  heads  of 
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sions  in  us  their  descendants.  Nor  will  it  be  more  dis- 
puted, when  it  is  remembered,  that  we  have  not  been 
the  least  efficient  of  the  parties  in  the  great  confedera- 
cy made  up  of  Pagan  and  Mahommedan,  Catholic  and 
Protestant,  Christian  and  Infidel,  that  has  torn  from  Af- 
rica more  than  FORTY  MILLIONS  of  her  sons  and 
her  daughters,  consigning  them  to  hopeless  and  cruel 
bondange  ; so  cruel,  so  hopeless,  that  there  remains  not 
to  this  day,  of  that  vast  number,  more  than  one-fourth, 
after  taking  into  the  account  all  their  natural  increase. 

I repeat,  when  this  is  remembered  in  all  its  flagrancy, 
no  one  will  deny  that  we  owe  to  that  ill-fated  people  a 
debt  of  frightful  amount. 

But  these  true  principles,  founded  in  sympathy  with 
the  injured,  and  in  a desire  to  repay  what  justice  de- 
mands ; tending  too,  in  their  fair  and  unobstructed  in- 
fluence, to  the  annihilation  of  slavery,  are  adulterated 
rendered  ineffectual,  by  being  mixed  up  with  others 
that  are  in  my  view  totally  false  and  unsound  : viz.  that 
it  is  a law  of  necessity  that  the  free  colored  people  should 
forever  remain  degraded  and  unhappy  whilst  they  con- 
tinue among  us,  and  that  it  is  lawful,  right,  just  before 
God  and  man,  in  certain  cases,  in  existing  circumstances, 
(of  which  circumstances  the  wrong-doers  are  the  exclu- 
sive judges,)  to  hold  our  fellow  man  as  property.  So 
far  from  this  compound  operating  to  the  extermination 
of  slavery,  it  is  all  that  the  veriest  slave-holder  in  the 
abstract  (if  there  be  such  a thing)  asks  ; make  to  him 
but  this  concession,  admit  but  this  single  ingredient,  that 
in  present  circumstances,  he  may  hold  his  felloro  creature 
as  property,  and  you  may  make  up  the  remainder  of  the 
mass  with  whatever  ingredients  best  suit  your  feelings 
or  your  fancy.;  you  may  thunder  away  with  your  coloni- 
zation and  gradual  emancipation  speeches  “ until  the 
winds  do  crack  their  cheeks,”  he  feels  easy  and  uncon- 
cerned, knowing  that  his  interests  are  under  convoy  of 
a false  principle,  powerful  in  its  influence,  and  overmas- 
tering, when  running  as  it  does  here,  coincident  with 
habits,  and  prejudices,  and  passions. 

Let  us  suppose  for  a moment  what  would  be  the  pro- 
bable train  of  reflections  coursing  through  the  mind  of 
a slave-holder,  whose  conscience  had  been  somewhat 
aroused  and  was  on  the  eve  of  healthful  pulsations,  af- 
ter having  heard  one  of  our  most  ingenious  and  eloquent 
colonization  speeches  : “ Tis  true,  God  has  said  he  has 
made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men  ; that  he  has  re- 
quired of  us  at  all  times  to  do  justice  and  love  mercy  ; 
and  in  the  history  of  the  good  Samaritan,  has  taught  us 
that  all  men  are  our  neighbors.  He  has  enjoined  upon 
us  love  to  our  neighbor  as  to  ourselves,  a love  that  work- 
eth  no  ill  to  him,  and  whatsoever  we  would  that  men 
should  do  unto  us,  we  should  so  do  unto  them.  It  is 
further  true,  that  God  has  declared  himself  the  avenger 
of  the  poor  and  the  oppressed,  and  that  he  has  hitherto 
inseparably  connected  with  slavery,  the  corruption  and 
effeminacy  of  the  enslavers  ; that  he  has  brought  upon 
all  nations  who  have  persisted  in  it,  judgments  desolat- 
ing and  awful,  and  given  to  the  oppressed,  triumph  in 
the  land  that  has  looked  upon  their  sufferings  and  de- 
gradation. I remember,  too,  that  the  fathers  of  our 
country  when  contending  against  tyranny,  declared  in 
the  most  solemn  manner,  that  all  men  are  created  equal, 
that  their  right  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness, is  a truth  that  has  been  involved,  not  from  a com- 
plicated train  of  premises,  but  that  it  is  “ self-evident,” 
and  that  whenever  any  form  of  government  becomes  de- 
structive to  life,  and  interferes  unnecessarily  with  our 
pursuit  of  happiness,  it  is  the  right  of  the  oppressed  to 
abolish  it. 

“But  what  do  I now  hear,  from  statesmen,  orators,  pol- 
iticians, doctors  of  law,  and  doctors  of  divinity,  in  fine, 
from  men,  whom  the  whole  country  delight  to  honor  for 
their  intelligence,  patriotism  and  religion,  and  who  know 
much  more  of  this  delicate  subject  than  T do?  With 
one  consent,  they  say  in  substance,  that  we  are  not  un- 
der obligation,  now,  to  do  unto  others  as  we  would  they 
should  do  unto  us  ; or  if  we  are,  our  slaves  whose  lot 
has  been  ordered  by  God  himself  so  much  below  ours, 
cannot  certainly  be  included  in  the  number  to  whom 
this  obligation  is  due  ; thataZ?  men  ar enot  created  equal; 
in  as  much  as  some  are  authorized,  nay  required,  under 
existing  circumstances,  to  withhold  from  others  the.r 
liberty,  to  block  up  every  avenue  to  their  happiness,  to 
abridge  their  lives  by  reducing  them  to  slavery,  and  in- 
flicting upon  them  all  its  concomitant  enormities.  Or 
if  men  are  created  equal,  education,  and  the  influences 
under  which  their  character  has  been  formed,  have  made 
them  unequal ; therefore,  if  there  be  found  a large  num- 
ber of  our  fellow  men  reduced  to  this  inequality,  sunk 
into  the  low  grounds  of  slavery,  and  suffering  its  hope- 
destroying  sorrows,  they  must  be  there  detained  “for  the 
present,”  “as  things  now  are,”  until  they  can  be  gradu- 
ally prepared — it  may  be,  after  some  half  dozen  genera- 
tions have  gone  to  their  eternal  home — for  their  safe 
tranfer  from  the  suffocating  feculence  of  slavery  to  the 
pure  and  health-giving  air  of  the  high  grounds  of.frse- 
dom.  And  in  reference  to  slavery  itself,  I hear  it  said, 
however  hateful,  and  wicked,  and  deserving  of  the  exe- 
cration of  every  gentleman  and  Christian,  it  may  be»  111 
the  abstract,  however  sinful  our  remote  ancestors  may| 
have  been  in  suffering  it  to  be  imposed  on  them,  and  the 
intervening  generations  in  continuing  it,  yet,  in  the  pio 
cess  by  which  it  has  been  transmitted  down  to  us,  not 
withstanding  its  victims  have  been  multiplied  to  MIL 
LIONS,  and  cries,  and  tears,  and  curses,  have  in  un- 
broken mass,  ascended,  day  and  night,  to  God  s throne, 
it  has  been  purified  from  all  its  guilt  and  injustice,  and] 
we  now,  instead  of  rebuke  and  censure,  deserve  some- 
what, at  least,  of  sympathy  and  praise  for  submitting, 
with  so  much  patience,  to  the  evil  of  keeping  our  “neigh- 
bors” loaded  with  chains  and  fetters  of  interminable! 

bondage.  „ , . 

“And  am  1 not  further  told,  that  the  free  colored  peo 

pie  of  our  country  are  the  most  degraded  and  unhappyl 
class  of  the  community  ; is  it  not  continually  asserted, 
and  I begin  almost  to  believe  it,  that  our  slaves  are  in  a 
better  condition,  more  happy,  and  contented  than  they  ’ 
Would  it  not  then  be  a great  departure  from  the  law  o 
j love,  a want  of  charity  to  my  trusty  slave,  whose  fathers 
S served  mine,  and  who  is  now  faithfully  serving  me,  to1 
release  him  from  bondage,  and  bestow  upon  him  that 
freedom  which  must  degrade  him  from  his  present  com- 
paratively enviable,  caste,  and  consign  him  to  one 
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Aioii  iitr  wn  i.ib  tnuzt  forever  remain  mis- 

erable  ? Now  in  all  this  conflict  of  old  truths,  of  the 
truths  of  God’s  word,  and  of  our  government,  with  the 
prevailing  and  popular  commentaries  upon  them,  wha 
shall  I do  ? This  I will  do. — To  say  the  least  of  it,  it  isj 
a ‘ delicate  question,’  it  has  intrinsic  difficulties,  there 
fore  I ought  to  let  it  alone.  My  own  case  is  a peculiar \ 
one  ; 1 am  in  circumstances  of  which  no  one  is  qualifie 
or  has  (of  this  I am  pretty  sure)  authority  to  judge  ex 
cept,  myself.  These  may  and  probably  will  continu 
unchanged  during  my  life,  and  for  aught  that  appears 
they  may  remain  ‘ present  circumstances to  my  great 
great  grand  children;  and  thus  they  too,  may  enjoy  all  th 
advantages,  without  the  sin  of  slavery.  However,  le 
the  sin  and  danger  be  what  they  may  in  future,  postcrit 
will  take  care  of  itself ; ‘ providences  ’ will  reliev 
them  ; it  is  no  business  of  mine  ; so  I will  let  alone  th 
whole  matter.” 

Now,  sir,  this  is  a case  only  supposed  to  occur  on  th 
presentation  of  some  of  the  grounds  of  colonization 
ists  in  relation  to  slavery.  But,  I doubt  not,  it  is  ofte 
an  actual  case,  and  that  thus  slavery  as  it  is  in  prac 
tice*  is  justified  ; the  consciences  of  men  are  put  a 
ease  ; the  great  duty  of  man  to  do  unto  others  as  h 
would  they  should  do  unto  him,  and  the  grea,t  trut 
that  “ all  men  are  created  equal,”  on  which  our  republi 
can  institutions  stand,  virtually  lived  down. 

If  to  the  above  considerations  in  reference  to  slave] 
ry,  arising  out  of  the  manner  in  which  that  subject  i 
treated  by  colonizationists,  there  be  added  the  effect! 
of  a sentiment  of  hostility  against  the  free  colored  pe 
pie,  excited  in  the  whites  by  a persevering  reiteratio 
of  the  policy  of  removing  from  among  us  that  class  o| 
persons,  because  they  are  not  only  pestilent  to  us  al 
but  dangerous,  by  their  very  presence,  to  the  full  repos 
of  the  slave  holder,  together  with  the  irritated  and  in| 
dignant  feelings  which  such  a course  is  calculated  t 
produce  in  their  minds,  the  clue  is  furnished  to  accoun| 
for  the  facts,  that  under  the  colonization  regimen,  slav 
ry,  as  a system,  remains  unshaken,  and  that  Liberia 
emigration,  so  far  as  the  free  colored  people  are  co 
cerned,  is  almost  entirely  abandoned. 

If  any  of  the  conclusions  above  indicated  be  tru 
viz.  that  the  system  of  slavery  in  our  country  remains 
unshaken,  and  that  we  are  living  down  the  great  founda- 
tion principle  of  the  government ; that  a persecuting 
and  malignant  spirit  has  been  excited  against  the  free 
colored  people  ; that  the  consciences  of  men,  whilst 
they  are  perpetrating  the  greatest  wrong  that  can  be 
perpetrated,  this  side  the  grave,  against  their  fellow  men, 
are  put  at  ease,  it  is  greatly  to  be  deplored  : and  if  on 
impartial  examination,  the  cause  of  all  this  be  detected 
in  colonization  principles  ; or  if  it  is  only  probable,  that 
it  may  be  detected  there,  with  what  alacrity  should  we 
abandon  a course  of  action  in  which  a great  portiamof 
the  influence  of  the  nation  has  been  engaged,  so  injuri- 


* I would  contribute  my  mite  to  disabuse  the  public  mind  and  re- 
lieve the  discussion  of  slavery  from  the  influence  of  the  expression 
“ slavery  in  the  abstract.”  This  drug  has  been  powerfully  narcotic 
to  the  consciences  of  slave  holders.  Many  who  are  very  well  con- 
tent with  the  enormities  of  slavery  in  practice,  have  to  it  in  the 
abstract  a hatred  that  is  perfect.  Let  us  try  it  by  analogies,  to 
see  whether  any  result  that  is  not  absolutely  ridiculous  can  be  ob- 
tained. A man  acts  fraudulently  towards  you  and  all  his  neighbors, 
yet,  from  his  heart  he  hates  fraud  and  dishonesty  in  the  abstract ! ! 
Another  meets  you  every  evening  with  the  wages  of  your  daily  la- 
bor in  your  pocket — by  threats  and  force  he  wrests  them  from  you. 
Now  this  man,  as  much  as  any  other  man,  detests  robbery  in  the 
abstract! ! More  especially,  if  he  has  accompanied  each  instance 
of  violence  with  as  much  food  as  will  keep  you  alive.  It  would 
seem  to  be  not  more  unreasonable  to  talk  of  laws,  or  morals,  or 
astronomy,  or  chemistry,  food,  or  raiment,  or  lodging  in  the  ab 
stract,  than  of  slavery  in  the  abstract.  If  the  death  blow  can 
be  given  to  slavery  uq  practice,  the  abstract  will  scarcely  be  worth 
contending  about. 


a poor,  a weak  and  defenceless  class  ot  our  popuia| 
tion,  which  we  have,  so  far,  done  every  thing  to  degrade 
nothing  to  elevate — to  abuse  and  vilify  them  that  thej 
may  be  compelled  to  “ consent”  to  expatriation,  and  al 
this  too,  under  the  plea  of  humanity,  philanthropy,  relij 
gion — Oh,  sir,  it  is  a rank  offence  before  God. 
gives  power,  that  it  may  be  used  for  good,  not  for  evil  I 
for  the  protection  of  the  helpless,  not  for  their  destruc 
tion — and  he  has  declared,  that  to  visit  the  wido\ 
and  the  orphan,  is  evidence  of  that  pure  and  undefilel 
religion  with  which  he  is  well  pleased.  Nature — thf 
moral  constitution  of  man  revolts  against  oppression  (I 
this  kind  : for  observe,  sir,  a knot  of  sturdy  lads  imp<J 
sing  upon  a puny  and  decrepid  brother — do  not  feel 
ings  of  indignation  at  such  conduct  arise  in  your  breaj 
beyond  the  power  of  suppression  ] I feel  assured  the 
do,  sir,  not  only  in  yours,  but  in  the  breast  of  every  or 
who  is  not  himself  a tyrant.  Thus,  opposed  by  the  b| 
nevolence  of  God  and  the  moral  constitution  of  mt 
no  such  system,  can,  on  a great  scale,  be  ultimately  su| 
cessful. 

However,  to  the  proof,  that  this  persecuting  and  rige 
ous  spirit  has  been  growing  among  us,  since  colonizl 
tion  principles  have  been  generally  received  by  t| 


* An  honorable  Senator  has  been  seen,  several  hundred  mJ 
from  Washington,  convoying  a lot  of  slaves,  purchased  during  i 
official  attendance  in  that  city,  almost  to  the  very  doors  of  the  n | 
intended  for  their  residence. 
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supported,  not  only  by  the  history  of  dll  other  nominally 
Christian  colonies  in  modern  times,  but  by  facts  already 
existing  and  ascertained,  going  to  prove  the  unfavorable 
influence  of  the  colony  upon  the  surrounding  tribes. 

The  discovery  of  America  was  made  by  a man  profess- 
edly and  no  doubt,  really  a Christian.  The  country  of  his 
birth,  and  that  under  whose  patronage  his  voyages  were 
conducted,  especially  the  latter,  were  eminently  refined, 
brave  and  chivalrous.  The  colonies  planted  by  Columbus 
were  made  up  of  men  who  were  nominally  Christians,  and 
enterprising,  nor  is  it  disputed  that  there  were  among 
them  individuals  of  decided  and  deep-toned  piety.  More 
than  this  cannot  be  said  of  the  adventurers  to  Liberia. — 
And  as  for  the  natives,  .have  any  ever  been  found  so  well 
characterised  to  win  the  regards  and  conciliate  the  love  of 
men,  as  those  described  by  Columbus  in  a letter  to  the 
King  and  Queen  of  Spain,  as  “ so  affectionate,  so  tracta- 
ble, and  so  peaceable,  that  I swear  to  your  Highnesses, 
there  is  not  a better  race  of  men  nor  a better  country  in 
the  world — they  love  their  neighbors  as  themselves — their 
conversation  is  the  sweetest  and  mildest  in  the  world,  and 
always  accompanied  with  a smile?”  Can  the  imagination 
bring  up  before  us  circumstances  more  favorable  than 
those  which  were  here  realized  by  the  colonists,  for  the 
exhibition  of  the  Christian  character?  And  where,  after 
an  experiment  of  300  years,  are  all  these  people  ? Civil- 
ized ? — Christianized  ? Of  the  South  Americans , there 
are  miserable,  abject  remnants;  of  the  Islanders,  there  is 
scarcely  a human  being  left,  to  testify  to  the  Christian 
efforts  of  this  Christian  colony. 

Are  we  sending  to  Liberia  belter  men-  more  regardful 
of  justice  and  mercy — or  more  strongly  animated  by  the 
Christian  spirit,  than  the  pilgrim  fathers  of  New  England  ? 
Yet,  where  are  the  aborigines  of  that  country  ? Are  they 
Christianized  ? No  : the  scorching  spirit  of  colonial  Christ- 
ianity has  utterly  consumed  them. 

In  his  intercourse  with  the  aborigines  of  this  country, 
William  Penn,  more  fully  than  any  other  of  the  colonial 
proprietaries,  exhibited  to  their  contemplation  the  lovely 
portrait  of  ihe  Christian  negotiator,  moving  high  above  the 
gruss  region  of  subtlety  and  deceit.  Notwithstanding 
this  great  and  attractive  example  of  justice  and  magna- 
nimity, yet  do  we  find  in  the  history  of  the  aborigines  of 
Pennsylvania,  the  same  result  as  in  all  the  other  colonies 
— they  were  either  destroyed,  or,  in  wretched  remnants, 
driven  back  farther  and  farther  into  the  wilderness.  The 
great  majority  of  the  colony  possessed  but  little  of  the  spi- 
rit of  Penn.  Nor,  indeed,  is  it  to  be  expected,  that  adven- 
turers to  distant  countries,  merely  for  the  sake  of  gain , 
(and  of  this  description  the  great  body  of  colonists  will 
always  be,)  where  it  is  to  be  acquired  by  commerce  with 
savages,  ignorant  and  unable  to  appreciate  the  value  of 
their  commodities,  will  fail — forgetful  of  principle  and 
right — generally  to  seek  those  advantages  in  their  traffic 
that  superior  intelligence  can  so  easily  secure  to  them — 
especially  in  the  absence  of  a well  regulated  public  senti- 
ment, as  in  older  countries,  to  brand  such  over-reaching 
with  disgrace.  Now,  sir,  if  all  these  instances  of  coloni- 
zation in  modern  times,  undertaken  under  the  most  favor- 
able circumstances,  and  by  some  of  the  most  pious  and 
distinguished  men,  have  utterly  miscarried  in  the  work  of 
Christianizing  and  civilizing  the  heathen,  what  can  be 
urged  to  encourage  the  expectation  that  the  colony  of  Li- 
beria, or  any  other  nominally  Christian  colony,  planted  on 
the  coast  ot  Africa,  will  be  permanently  beneficial  to  the 
aborigines  of  that  continent? 

But  I am  encountered  here  with  an  exception  to  the 
theory  established  by  these  facts : — The  European  colo- 
nists differed  in  color  from  the  natives  of  countries  where 
they  established  themselves ; whereas  the  negro  colonist 
of  this  country  goes  to  Africa  with  all  the  advantages  of 
similar  color  and  physical  conformation.  I grant,  that 
this  circumstance  did  at  one  time  appear  to  me  entitled  to 
considerable  weight;  but  the  testimony  of  Governor  Pin- 
ney,  united  to  other  testimony  of  the  same  character, 
showing  the  relation  of  the  colonists  and  the  natives,  has 
very  much  diminished  its  weight,  and  furnished,  agreeably 
to  my  apprehension,  reasons  for  believing  there  are  causes 
as  completely  repulsive  between  the  native  African  and 
the  colonist  from  the  United  States,  as  any  that  can  be 
found  in  color  or  form.  This  gentleman,  writing  from 
Monrovia,  in  February  last,  says — “The  natives  are,  as  to 
wealth  and  intellectual  cultivation,  related  to  the  colo. 
nists,  as  the  negro  of  America  is  to  the  white  man,  and 
this  fact,  added  to  their  mode  of  dress,  which  consists  of 
nothing  usually  but  a handkerchief  around  the  loins,  leads 
to  the  same  distinction  as  exists  in  America  between  colors. 
A colonist  of  any  dye,  [and  many  of  them  there  are  of  a 
darker  hue  than  the  Vey  or  Dey,  or  Kroo  or  Bassa]  would, 
if  at  all  respectable,  think  himself  degraded  by  marrying  a 
native.  The  natives  are.  in  fact,  menials,  (I  mean  those  in 
town)  and  sorry  am  I to  be  obliged  to  say,  that  from  my 
limited  observation,  it  is  evident,  that  as  little  effort  is 
made  by  the  colonists  to  elevate  them  as  is  usually 
made  by  the  higher  class  in  the  United  States  to  elevate 
the  lower.” 

The  Rev.  Samuel  Jones,  a colored  man,  and  a Baptist 
preacher,  sent  out  by  the  Colonization  Society  of  George- 
town, Ohio,  on  a visit  of  exploration  to  Liberia,  speaking 
on  the  same  subject,  says — “ I saw  in  all  the  schools  but 
one  or  two  natives — and  none  were  present  the  two  Sab- 
baths I preached  in  the  colony.  The  natives  generally 
fear  the  colonists,  and  they  (the  colonists)  say  it  is  neces- 
sary that  they  should,  that  they  may  not  rise  and  destroy 
them.  One  man,  a licensed  exhortor  of  the  Baptist  deno- 
mination, went  so  far  as  to  say  the  natives  ought  to  be 
slaves,  and  lie  debated  the  subject  with  me  quite  warmly 
In  fact,  the  relation  between  the  colonist  and  native  if 
very  similar  to  that  between  master  and  slave.”  “ All  tin 
colonists  who  can  afford  it,  have  a native  or  two  to  do 
their  work.  The  natives  never  go  into  the  house,  but  al- 
ways eat  and  sleep  in  the  kitchen.  When  they  go  the 
door  to  speak  to  the  masters,  ihey  always  take  their  hats 
off,  as  though  they  desired  to  be  very  submissive.”* 

The  Commercial  Advertiser  of  New  York,  a newspaper 
warmly  supporting  the  cause  of  colonization,  on  the  arri- 
val of  the  schooner  Edgar  a few  days  since  from  Liberia, 
says  : “ All  the  information  we  have  from  the  colony,  re- 
presents the  pride,  luxury  and  extravagance  of  those  set- 
tlers who  have  been  prosperous  in  trade  there,  as  highly 
reprehensible.  Almost  every  family  has  a number  of  na- 
tives employed  as  native  servants,  and  even  among  the  fa 
milies  of  emancipated  slaves  who  have  been  sent  there, 
though  themselves  entirely  dependent  for  their  support, 
yet  they  are  too  lazy  even  to  bring  water ; and  declare 
themselves  free,  and  employ  natives  as  their  servants .” 

The  Rev.  Mr.  King  of  Tennessee,  late  agent  of  the 
Tennessee  Colonization  Society,  who  went  out  in  the  Ajax, 
in  company  with  Mr.  Jones  mentioned  above — told  me, 
not  long  since,  that  the  colony  had  produced  so  little  ef- 
fect upon  the  costume  of  the  natives,  that  they  were  yet  to 
be  seen  wandering  and  lounging  in  the  street,  in  the  state 
of  almost  nudity,  described  by  Mr.  Pinney. 

The  same  gentleman  whilst  in  Liberia,  became  acquain- 
ted with  the  Reverend  Mr.  Caesar,  an  Episcopal  clergy- 
man, rrtuch  respected.  By  him  he  was  told,  that  although 
the  last  war-(Mnrr.h,  1832). -with  the  jmtiA?aa+ 
there  were  many  of  them  killed,  was  popula  r,  and  consid- 
ered  glorious  for  the  colony,  yet  the  ostensible  cause  of  it 
was  not  the  real  cause; — and  that  the  latter  was  to  be 
found  in  the  resentment  of  a keen  and  active  trader  by 
the  name  of  Thompson,  originating  in  disappointment  at 
not  reciving  a due  reciprocation  of  presents  made  by  him 
with  the  purpose  of  advancing  his  traffick  with  the  11a. 
tives.f 

But,  Sir,  has  it  ever  been  known,  that  Commercial  esta- 
blishments have  proved  to  be  sources  of  religious  know- 
ledge and  improvement  to  the  heathen,  among  whom  they 
have  been  placed  ? The  colony  of  Liberia  is  einphalical 
ly  one  of  this  character — there  exists  in  it,  according  to 
all  accounts,  a rage  for  trade.  Let  us  recur  ior  a moment 
to  the  history  of  religious  efforts  among  our  neighboring 
Indians.  Who,  amongst  us,  would  ever  think  of  encour- 
aging a trading  station,  or  company  of  petty  shop-keepers, 
(such  as  could  be  induced  to  emigrate  for  gain ) and  up- 
holding them,  as  the  best,  means  of  diffusing  a knowledge 
of  Christianity  among  the  Indians,  as  missionary  stations  l ! 

I will  venture  to  say,  that  among  the  greatest  obstacles 
the  true  missionary  has  to  encounter  in  recommending 
“ Christ”  to  our  aboriginal  natives,  is  the  influence,  direct 
and  indirect,  of  such  establishments.  When  we  consider 
their  object,  we  cannot  be  at  a loss,  fur  an  instant,  to  ar- 
rive at  this  conclusion.  It  is  to  supply  the  wants  of  savage 
life , but  more  especially  the  peculiar  wants  of  savage  life. 

These  peculiar  wanls  are  trinkets,  baubles,  beads,  tobac- 
co, ardent  spirits,  fire-arms,  powder  and  ball.  It  is  thc- 
gratification  of  these  wants  that  gives  vitality,  and  their 
growth  that  gives  encouragement  to  the  trading  stations. 
Now,  so  long  as  these  peculiar  wants  subsist,  savageism 
must  continue — so  long  as  they  grow,  it  must  also  bo 
growing  more  rude  and  untamcable.  So  superficial  is  this 
truth,  that  no  missionary  station,  so  far  as  I am  informed, 
has  ever  been  supplied  with  any  of  the  article  a mentioned 
above,  calculated  to  keep  alive  savage  customs.  What  is 
the  first  work  of  the  missionary?  Is  it  not  1o  allure  to 
peace  to  stationary  life  and  habits  of  settled  industry  ? If  I 
lie  succeed,  be  puts  an  end,  in  proportion  tc  his  success,  to 
the  sale  of  arms,  powder  and  ball,  whether  they  be  intend. 


b ecarae  a resident  of  the  colony  in  1823,  testified  before 
a committee  of  Congress  in  1830,  that  he  had  acquired] 
property  since  his  emigration  to  the  amount  of  $20,000 — 
and  that  a Mr.  Waring,  (if  we  mistake  not,  a preacher,) 
had,  as  a commission  merchant  in  Monrovia,  sold  in  one 
year,  goods  to  the  amount  of  $70,000.  Now,  Sir,  even 
upon  the  supposition  that  no  other  goods  were  sold  to  the 
natives,  than  the  probable  yearly  amount  vended  ty  these 
two  gentlemen,  what  awful  havoc  must  be  made  of  th® 
souls  and  bodies  of  these  peer  savages  ! And  when  we 
consider,  too,  that  in  this  “dreadful  trade”  are  engaged 
professed  ministe-s  of  Jesus  Christ,  who  from  their  sacred 
calling  must,  of  course,  be  most  relied  upon  for  preaching 
the  gospel  to  them,  and  exhibiting,  in  their  own  conduct, 
the  beauty  of  the  Christian  character,  it  becomes  a quest- 
ion of  tremendous  import  to  all  American  Christians, 

“ Can  1,  in  conscience,  give  my  support  and  encourage, 
inent  to  an  establishment,  whose  ways  are  present  de. 
struction  to  the  heafthfcn,  irfthe  hope  that  peradventure,  it  I 
may  become  hereafter  the  means  of  blessing  and  salvation 
to  them  ?” 

But  the  pernicious  consequences  of  such  a state  of| 
things,  are  by  no  means  confined  to  the  natives.  The 
“Commercial  Advertiser,”  tells  us  that  “those  who  have 
been  most  prosperous  in  trade”  (in  supplying  the  country 
with  the  instruments  of  death)  “ are  proud,  extravagant 
and  luxurious.”  They  have  reaped  their  reward,  it  may 
be,  at  the  expense  of  the  little  pittances  of  the  unwary 
emigrants,  who  by  their  rum  and  alluring  trumpery,  have 
been  made  and  kept  poor.  As  to  the  condition  of  the  poor, 
however  they  may  have  become  so,  another  quotation 
from  Mr.  Jones’  journal  shall  inform  us.  “ On  the  fourth 
day,  Mr.  King  [Agent  of  the  Tennessee  Colonization  So- 
ciety] suggested  that  we  ought  now  to  visit  the  poor.  We 
accordingly  did  so — and  of  all  misery  and  poverty,  and  all 
repining  that  my  imagination  had  ever  conceived,  it  had 
never  reached  what  my  eyes  now  saw,  and  my  ears  heard. 
Hundreds  of  poor  creatures,  squalid,  ragged,  hungry,  with- 
out employment — some  actually  starving  to  death,  and  all 
praying  most  fervently  that  they  might  get  home  to  Ame- 
rica once  more.  Even  the  emancipated  slave  craved  the 
boon  of  returning  again  to  bondage,  that  he  might  once 
more  have  the  pains  of  hunger  satisfied.  There  are  hun- 
dreds there  who  say  they  would  rather  come  back  and  be 
slaves  than  stay  in  Liberia.  They  would  sit  down  and  j 
tell  us  their  tale  of  suffering  and  of  sorrow,  With  such  a 
dejected  and  wo-begone  aspect,  that  it  would  almost  break 
our  hearts.  They  would  weep  as  they  would  talk  of  their 
sorrows  here,  and  their  joys  in  America — and  we  mingled] 
our  tears  freely  with  theirs.  This  part  of  the  population  I 
included,  as  near  as  we  could  judge,  two  thirds  of  the  in- 1 
habitants  of  Monrovia.” 

Mr.  Jones  had  been  a slave  in  Kentucky  ; — in  a subse- 
quent part  of  his  journal  he  says,  “ Sooner  than  carry  my 
wife  and  two  sons  there  to  settle,  with  orly  what  property 
I now  possess,  I would  go  back  into  slav'  ry  as  a far  better 
lot.”* 

Is  it  not  very  probable,  that  those  persons  who  have 
looked  with  high  expectations,  to  the  scheme  of  coloniza- 
tion, as  the  best  that  could  be  devised  for  the  annihilation  I 
‘of  the  African  slave  trade,  are  doomed  to  suffer  utter  dis- 
appointment.  This  trade  has  been  carried  on  since  the 
the  establishment  of  the  colonies  at  Sierra  Leone  and  Li- 
beria, as  vigorously  as  it  ever  had  been  driven  at  any  for- 
mer period  ; and  notwithstanding  it  is  regarded  by  the 
laws  of  the  states  of  Europe,  as  well  as  of  our  own  coun- 
try, piracy,  and  is  punishable  with  death,  and  many  of  the 
public  ships  of  these  power,  particularly  of  England,  are 
continually  cruising  in  the  African  seas  in  quest  of  sla- 
vers, yet,  sir,  is  this  traffic  in  human  flesh  carried  on 
throughout  the  whole  coast,  and  to  no  contemptible  ex- 
tent, even  in  their  own  colony  established  for  its  suppres . 
sion.  This  fact  was-fully  disclosed,  by  an  inquiry  institu- 
ted  not  long  since,  in  the  British  Parliament.  Nor  am  I,  | 
by  any  means,  sure  that  the  result  of  the  same  inquiry  does 
not,  on  very  strong  grounds,  implicate  some  of  our  own 
colonists  of  either  directly  participating  in  the  trade,  or 
else  conniving  at  its  existence  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Monrovia.  | 

May  we  not  be  prepared  to  expect  this,  from  the  evi-  | 
dence  already  before  the  public,  of  the  entire  deterioration 
of  the  Christian  character  in  such  of  the  colonists  as  have 
been  most  successful  in  trade,  and  their  utter  neglect  thus 
far,  of  the  natives?  If  men  professing  Christianity  will 
at  this  day  consent  to  enrich  themselves  by  the  sale  of  | 
such  vast  qvantities  of  ardent  spirits  as  have  been  sold  to 
the  natives  by  church  members  in  Liberia,  their  next 
movement  will  be  to  sell  to  the  slaver  his  supplies — sus- 
pecting him  to  be  such,  yet  asking  no  questions,  for  who 
questions  a customer  with  a full  purse  ? The  next  step 
will  be  to  assume  a secret  agency  for  him  ; the  next,  aJ 
direct  participation  in  the  profits  connect  ;d  with  the  agen- 
cy ; and  lastly,  when  such  men  by  their  wealth  and  influ- j 
ence  have  moulded  public  opinion  to  sustain  their  views, 
and  the  colony  is  left  to  its  own  government,  there  will,  in 
all  probability,  be  a shameless  and  open  prosecution  of  the 
trade  in  their  fellow  beings. f 

It  seems  to  me  that  any  hope,  built  upon  the  establish- 
ment of  colonies  on  the  African  coast,  for  the  suppression 
of  the  slave  trade,  will  prove  altogether  fallacious.  It  is 
in  opposition,  wholly,  to  commercial  experience.  There  is 
no  commodity — if  human  flesh  may  be  so  ealled — which 
avarice  will  not  supply  to  a market  kept  open  for  its  sale. 
She  laughs  at  revenue  laws — at  the  penalties  for  smug- 
gling— derides  death,  and  the  dangers  of  the  deep — scorns 
heaven  and  hell,  that  she  may  clutch  her  prey.  There  is, 
Knmblcjudgment,  but  one  way  of  bringing  the  Afri- 
iJ-vzik J termination — that  is  by  closing  the 
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Influence  «£  Colonization  on  Africa. 

It  is  not  rny  intention  to  discuss  this  part  of.  the 
subject  at  great  length,  but  to  prove,  as  briefly  as  I can 
from  facts,  that  the  prospect  of  converting  to  Christianity 
and  civilizing  the  heathen  of  Africa,  by  the  direct  instru- 
mentality of  the  colony,  is — if  not  wholly— in  a great  mea- 
sure delusive.  To  the  many  who  are  led  mainly  by  the 
consideration  just  mentioned,  I trust  it  will  not  appear  un- 
friendly to- the  cause  of  religion  itself,  when  I attempt  to 
show  that  their  efforts  in  this  way  have  little  if  any  ten- 
dency to  promote  it.  As  no  cause  that  is  substantially  a 
good  one  ever  received  solid  support  from  an  erroneous 
presentation  of  facts,  or  from  false  or  unsound  arguments, 
so  neither  will  it  elude  detriment  by  the  suppression  of  op- 
posing facts,  or  of  a candid  and  manly  examination  of  its 
claims.  It  is  for  the  advancement  o {truth,  that  I propose 
to  examine  the  soundness  of  the  position  taken  by  coloni- 
■/ationists,  that  the  colony  will  be  the  great  means  of  Christ- 
ianizing and.  civilizing  Africa.  In  one  sense  this  is  not 
denied  : That  the  colony  will  continue  to  grow  in  num- 
bers and  importance,  until  it  may  be  considered  as  perma- 
nently established  ; that  it  will  furnish  a.  footing  for  mis- 
sionaries and  others,  who  may  engage  in  this  work  of 
benevolence;  that  here  in  future  times,  as  in  many  of  our 
cities  now,  the  religious  will  assemble  to  consult  and 
organize  associations  for  diffusing  a knowledge  of  Christ- 
ianity among  the  heathen,  I shall  not  for  a moment  con- 
trovert. What.  I mean  is,  that  the  colony  itself,  as  such — 
so  far  from  aiding,  by  the  fair  influence  of  its  religious 
character,  in  the  conversion  of  the  natives  who  oome 
within  the  sphere  of  its  action,  will  rather  operate  against 
their  conversion.  This  position  will,  as  I think,  be  fully 
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ed  to  kill  men,  or  lor  hunting.  It  he  incv.leate  abstinence 
from  the  use  of  ardent  spirits,  he  is  brought  directly  in 
collision  with  the  interest  of  the  trader.  Should  he  be 
blessed  in  his  honest  labors  for  the  amelioration  of  savage 
life,  it  must  be  almost  entirely,  by  the  annihilation  of  the 
traders  occupation.  It  would  seem  strange  then,  that  with 
experienced  persons,  there  should,  after  twelve  years  dis- 
astrous trial,  too,  at  Liberia,  exist  such  pertinacity  in  in- 
sisting upon  the  practicability  of  uniting  the  trader  and 
missionary — and,  that  there  should  still  be  indulged  such 
bloated  expectations  of  good  to  the  heathen  of  Africa, 
from  the  instrumentality  of  men  who  go  out  [if  preachers , 
so  much  the  worsej  with  fire-arm-,  powder  and  ball,  and 
rum,  in  one  hand,  and  the  Bible  in  the  other. 

The  wants  of  the  native  African  are  limited  to  a little 
cotton  cloth,  trinkets,  beads,  baubles,  tobacco,  ardent  spi- 
rit, powder,  ball  and  fire-arms.  Francis  Devany,  who 


* The  constitution  of  the  colony  urohibits  involuntary  slavery — 
except  for  crime ; yet,  what  kind  of  a barrier  docs  a paper  prohibi- 
tion oppose  to  a vitiated  state  of  public  sentiment  ? Is  it  not  a mat- 
ter that  should  he  deeply  pondered  by  Christian  slaveholders  in  our 
own  country,  how  far  their  example  may  contribute  to  bring  about 
and  sanctit  n the  enslavement  of  the  natives  by  the  colonists?  Is  it 
not  probable  that  the  edge  of  detestation  of  slavery  would  he  some- 
what dulled  among  them  on  their  recollecting  that  their  friends  in  the 
United  States,  looked  upon  by  them,  it  may  be,  as  eminent  preach- 
ers and  Christians,  still  hold  their  fellow  men  in  bondage  ? How 
many  plausible  pretexts  might  be  found  for  turning  into  a cotton,  or 
coffee,  or  sugar  plantation,  some  half  dozen  or  more  of  these  nearly 
naked  nomadic  ladies  and  gentlemen,  that  they  might  be  better  fed 
and  clothed  than  they  could  clothe  and  feed  themselves — and  have 
the  additional  benefit  of  now  and  then  hearing  the  gospel  preached, 
to  the  salvation  of  their  souls  ! IIow  easily  might  they  fill  their 
tno^hs  with  arguments  that,  were  formerly  deemed  good  for  the  Af- 
rican slave  trade,  and  now  flu  the  domestic  slave  trade,  and  for  the 
continuance  of  slavery  among  us  ? 

t If  this  be  the  true  account,  there  was,  in  the  result,  a singular 
retribution  of  Providence. — Thompson  was  the  only  colonist  who 
was  hilled  in  the  battle  with  the  natives. 
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